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Book Notices. 381 

ECCLESIASTES.* 



The Book of Ecclesiastes may be called the most human of all the writings 
of Scripture. It not only portrays the thoughts and feelings of man, and assumes 
to give no direct divine revelation, but also gives the experience of one who had 
been a worldling and a doubter, and though at last arriving at the true solution of 
the problem of living, yet never entered into a high spiritual state of fellowship 
and communion with God. A successful commentary on this book must be writ- 
ten then in full sympathy with the struggling, doubting side of human nature. 
This Dr. Plumptre has done. Indeed, rejecting rightly the Solomonic authorship, 
he has boldly endeavored to give an ideal biography of the author. The Koheleth, 
the preacher or debater, as Dr. Plumptre prefers to call him, was born in Palestine 
about 230 B. C, the son of wealthy Jewish parents. In his own land he enjoyed 
all the advantages of Jewish education and training, not excepting labors in the 
cornfield and vineyard. But in early manhood he betook himself to Alexandria. 
There he passed his life, a courtier, a reveler, a lover, a philosopher or debater of 
the schools of the Epicureans and Stoics, a benefactor, until at last having tried 
and experienced all things, a weary, worn-out man he wrote the results of his 
experience, Ecclesiastes. No modern was more like him than Heinrich Heine ; 
and Shakespere's sonnets and Tennyson's Two Voices give us the same lessons. 
This is Dr. Plumptre's view, and hence in addition to the simple explanation of 
the text he has brought together echoes of the same thoughts wherever found in 
ancient and modern literature. On a single verse we find quotations from Lucre- 
tius, Virgil, Horace and Shakespere. Three appendices are given to illustrate 
more fully than could be done in the commentary proper the parallelisms between 
the thoughts which have found expression in the writings of Shakespere, Tenny- 
son and the Persian poet Omar Khayyam and those found in the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes. Eor the reader who delights in such literary comparison, we know of no 
richer commentary of the same size. 

But Ecclesiastes, though having so many points of contact with the writings 
mentioned, is not, according to Dr. Plumptre, without a place in the divine econ- 
omy of Bevelation. It is especially designed to meet certain tendencies of skep- 
tical thought, and may become to those using it rightly a schoolmaster leading 
them to Christ. 

We dissent from the late date to which Dr. Plumptre assigns the work, and 
think he errs in supposing that the writer must necessarily have been acquainted 
with the Greek literature of the third century B. C. The Koheleth may discuss 
the same peculiar problems as the Greek philosophers, but he does so in the dis- 
tinctive Hebrew spirit of the Chokma literature. Yet we commend this com- 
mentary as the freshest and in the main the most helpful to the ordinary student 
on Ecclasiastes we have seen. 



THE SCRIPTURES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



The following announcement deserves special attention. G. P. Putnam's 
Son's (27 W. 23d St.) New York, are about to publish "The Scriptures, Hebrew 
and Christian, edited and arranged for Young Readers," prepared by Dean Bart- 



* The Cambridge Bible for Schools. General Editor J. J. S. Perowne, D. D. Ecclesi- 
astes edited by E. H. Plumptre, D. D., Dean of Wells. Cambridge: University Press. Pp.268. 
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lett and Dr. Peters of the Episcopal Divinity School, in Philadelphia. The 
editors make the following statement in the Prospectus : 

Our object is to remove stones of stumbling from the path of young readers 
by presenting Scripture to them in a form as intelligible as we can render it. 
This plan involves some re-arrangement and omissions, before which we have not 
hesitated, inasmuch as our proposed work will not claim to be the Bible, but an 
introduction to it. That we may avoid imposing our own interpretation upon 
Holy Writ, it will be our endeavor to make Scripture serve as the commentary 
on Scripture. 

In the first volume, it is intended to include Hebrew story, from the creation 
to the time of Nehemiah, as in the Hebrew canon. For this, it is proposed to 
draw, not only upon the professedly historical books, but also upon the poetical 
and prophetical writings ; for example, to connect with the life of David, a few 
Psalms, to illustrate the manner of wisdom for which Solomon was famous, by a 
small number of chosen Proverbs, to introduce certain portions of chapters from 
Isaiah and Hezekiah In this way, some portions of most of the prophet- 
ical books will be woven into the narrative, as an integral part of the story of the 
life of Israel. The legislation of the Pentateuch it is proposed to treat, not with 
the history, but in a section by itself, at the close. The aim of this section will 
be to codify the Pentateuchal laws, and, so far as practicable, illustrate them 
both from the Old Testament and the New Testament. This may also involve 
some use of the Talmud, probably in the form of an appendix. It is, further, 
proposed to add as appendices, translations from contemporary inscriptions of 
other nations, chiefly the Assyrians, bearing on the events of Hebrew history. 

The second volume will be devoted to Hebrew poetry and prophecy. 

It is intended to include among the poetical selections, not only selections 
from the distinctively poetical books, such as Psalms, Ruth, Lamentations, Job, 
and the Wisdom literature, but also such poetical inscriptions and fragments as 
are found in the historical and prophetical portions of the Old Testament, like 
the Song of the Well, in Numbers, the Song of the Sea, in Exodus, Deborah's 
Song, the Blessing of Jacob, etc 

It is proposed to arrange the prophecies, where possible, around the persons 
of individual prophets, telling the story of the prophet by and with his prophe- 
cies, making use of paraphrases in the case of a few difficult passages, and con- 
necting the parts by occasional explanatory paragraphs Other prophecies 

and parts of prophecies, which are not amenable to this method of treatment, it 
is proposed to arrange in topical and chronological order, with a view to exhibit 
the religious concepts of the prophets and their hope of Messianic deliverance. 
It is not intended, in these selections, to use every word of any one of the present 
books or of any individual prophet. 

As an appendix to this volume, the editors propose to add a section covering 
the history and intellectual development of the period intervening between Mala- 
chi and Jesus. For the narrative of this period, they intend to utilize, besides 
the books of the Maccabees, historical material gathered from other than biblical 
sources. For the history of the Hebrew thought of this time, it is their design 
to make use, not only of such of the Apocrypha of our Bibles as Esdras, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus, and Baruch, but also of other apocryphal works, as the Psalter of 
Solomon and the book of Enoch, the object being to show the preparation in the 
thought of the people for the coming of Messiah. 

The third volume will contain selections from the Christian Scriptures. 

Brief notices of the lives of the Apostles and other writers, sketches of the 
historical connection of their writings, etc., may be given as shall seem most con- 
ducive to the interest of the volume. 



